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Satire’s my weapun; bul Pm toe discreet, 

Jo run a-muck and tilt at all I meet : 

¥ only wear it in a land of Hectors, 7 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
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From the Black Dwarf in Warwick Gaol, te the 
Yellow Bonze at Japan. 
TERMINATION OF THE CORONATION SHEW !-——-MOTHER 
SHIPTON MISTAKEN! 
. ‘¢ Allis vauity and vexation of spint!” 
Respected friend, , 
I am still enjoying the pleasures of 
retirement, and the blessings of repose. I am removed 
from the world, and only get an occasional — of its 
proceedings, through the medium of some friendly visi- 
tor. Its business and its bustle exist no longer for me. 
I am so completely separated from its concerns ; and, in 
good truth, they are: so trivial, that the separation is no 
great privation, whatever may be its expence in another 
point of view. The idle antics of those who fancy them- 
sélves men, and important ones too, are in reality so 
trifling, that, to be spared the pain of witnessing them, 
is some consolation. The Coronation is over, thank 
Heaven !—at last ; and I shall be plagued no longer with 
the glories of painted deal, and papered wainscotting. 
The magnificént spectacle has been presented ; and some 
eye witnesses have told me, that after all the labour and 
taste of the different artists, at a most enormous ex- 


pence, they were a/most as much gratified, as when, for 
Voi. VII. Ne. 4. 
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yumerous alfondance mocks all idea of any eflectual ser- 
view. Fb as certaiy the day passed as heavily wilh the ex- 
ijvilors, asa pantomime drags on its weary length to 
the unhespy animal, who, smarting himself, with the 


falicue of over exertion, is obli: ged to keep the audience 
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iy a roar of laughter by his feigned wide. and miserable 
arimaces. AtL this heartless grandeur Is an imposition 
apo the public; and these payeantries have descended 
ia us from the times in which force and fraud were the 

eat mee of governing Impatience and credulity. 
" are yeliques of the Pagan rites, when heroes were 
exited inte demt-geds, and Givine honours paid io hu- 
gaa andaciy. [have before me some resolutions, pass- 
ed bs weavers of Aianchester, whic treats this part 
of the subject ma very per manner. After stating 
that had ine ininisiors pursued that conduct towards the 
peome, and their Quuecn, which was due from them as 
statosimon, and cenilemen, they gia have had less cb- 
rection io a erlebration of such a ceremonial, they yet 
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ment of a nation; but as an expensive Pagan pageant, 
the remains of a superstitious idolatry, when mo- 
narchs were looked upon as descended fram the gods, 
and deserving of divine honours, when upon their -de- 
cease they ascended to their kindred skies :—while the 
ordinances of Christianity, neither order, nor safiction, 
a worldly and expensive display, which would be more 
“honoured in the breach than the observance.” But 
while these Pagan institutions are censured, let me con- 

ess, that | have never read of any one but a Pagan em- 
peror, who seemed to understand these matters in a pro- 
per Way :—this was an Emperor of China. In that 
ergs - the feast of the lanthorns was a customary fes~ 
tival, in which it was usual to express their raptures by 
consuming a great many candles, and their devotion, by 
dancing round them, as they were burnt in beautiful 
lanthorns, adorned in "the most mit aon manner. Pre- 
vious to the day appointed for this customary pageant, it 
was announced by the emperor, that it would be cele- 
brated in a much more pompous manner than ordinary ; 
and as the emperor was reported to be as tasteful in the 
decorations of his palace as the present gracious mo-= 
narch of this country, expectation was on the tip-toe of 
delight, to see the prettiest of all pretty lanthorns, taste- 
fully display ed upon the turrets of the palace. Consi- 
derable wagers were laid, as to whether the lanthorns 
would contain two candles or one ;—whether they would 
have eliptical, circular, or horizontal tops—whether they 
would be octagonal, or sexagonal ;—whether they would 
be ornamented with cold, or ° silver paper, &c. The tops 
of all the houses had been crowded before day-light, to 
obtain the best places, and the day was thought well 
spent, in waiting till the i!lumination should repay their 
eager anxiety by its brilliance! To their great surprise, 
the usual preparations were not maile, for ‘the exhibition 
of the lanthorns. This startled them at first, but they 
casily gave the emperor credit for doing things better 
than all his predecessors, and they supposed a shorter 
time than usual would be sufficient” for the preparation. 
But as the night approached, and no signs of vetting 
— for the spectacle appeared, they began to be impa- 
tient ; and expressed their fears by calling loudly for the 
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lanthorns. Still no appearance of the illumination was 
seen; and the populace were wound up to the highest 
degree of doubt and anxiety ; and it was even proposed by 
some boisterous spirits to break the windows of the pa- 
lace in revenge for their Cisappointment ; when, at this 
critical period, the gates were thrown open—the empe- 
ror and all his court appeared, at the head of a proces- 
sion, comprising all the poor, the aged, and the intirm, cf 
the city, each bearing in his hand a little bag g, containing 
money enough to defray his expences for the following 
year! The populace were not ‘long in comprehending, 
and doing justice, to this extraordinary exhibition ; and 
gladly foreguing all their expected entertainment, they 
unanimously declared the feast of fanthorns had never 
been observed in so praiseworthy a manner. 

The Jubilee of the Jews had also some attractions from 
its utility. it set free the bondsman, and restored the 
unfortunate their heritage in the land. It was a nati- 
onal festival, as it conferred a benefit upon the nation, 
by re-invigorating its decayed branehes, restoring the 
equilibrium of sotiety, and abolishing ‘periodically at 
least, the evils of domestic slavery. Those who were 
relieved rejoiced in their advantages. Those who reliev- 
ed their fellow-ereatures rejoiced in their rejoicings. 
Unfortunately; however, ceremonies are often retained, 
when their original intention is entirely lost sight of. 1f 
would have been casy to have contrived a festival, in 
which the coronation ceremonial might have been com- 
bined, and which would have been truly national. The 
accession of a new monarch would have been a_ proper 
occasion for remedying some of the more glaring abuses 
of the system. There is abundant wretchedness, Which 
might have been relieved :—great misfortunes, which 
might have been alleviated :—and even much iny olunta- 
ry crime, that might have been discreetly pardoned. The 
unfortunate beings, who have been linge ‘ring for years in 
dungeons for some “unwitting or imaginary offence, call. 
ed contempt of court, would have been proper objects 
for the application of the principles of moral justice, in- 
stead of the indiscriminating vengeance of the law. One 
miserable wretch has lately paid the last debt of nature. 


within the walls of a prison, which for ¢Airty lingering 
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years had been his living sepulchre for a fancied crime 
of this nature! Others have been there for various pe- 
riods, some little short of thirty years, and others for 
seven. ten, and the intermediate periods for this contempt 
of court! "Many have been also for years imprisoned for 
what are called debts to the crown—that is, fines imposed 
upon those who are utterly unable to pay ‘them, in defi- 
ance of Magna Charta, which says that no man shall be 
subjected to fines beyond bis means to discharge, and 
thus entailing perpeiual empresonment upon men, not 
because they are guélty, but because they are poor. I 
do not mean, that there was no violation of law on their 
parts, for which it was justifiable to inflict some punish- 
ment; but I fearlessly contend that no oilence for which 
ihe lewal commutation is a pecuniary fine, can merit 
an indefinite imprisonment, on account of inability to 
pay such fine. A Chancellor of England once said a 
man who had suffered a years’ imprisonment had paid a 
tine of a thousand pounds ; and in all modern acts, when 
a pecuniary fine is specifically impased, and imprison- 
ment awarded in default of payment, the maximum of 
such imprisonment, as an alternative, is equally specified. 
In many cases, however, the legislature has left adiscre- 
tionary power in the bosoms of the judges, who deter- 
mine that the nou-payment of fines which it is impossible 
io pay, shallentail upon the inevilable failure, an wnpri- 
sonment for life !—a thing contrary to the fundamental 
laws of the yealm, and outraving every principle of reason 
and justice. It is not the amount of the fine, but the 
circumstances of the parties, which is to be considered. 
A case in point ocenrs tomy remembrance. “Mr. Thomas 
Worth, of Wolverhampton, was proceeded against, in the 
court of Exchequer, for the enormous offence of ‘roast- 
eng wheat, grinding it into powder, and selling it at 
cheap rate to his poor neighbours, as a nutritious ‘tury 
fast powder. Neither reason, nor the God of reasoa, 
could inake this a crime ; but ‘a judicial interpretation of 
an act of Parliament, against the intention of the legisla- 
ture, and in despite of reason, has declared it cremenal! 
and for this offence he was fined ore hundred pounds— 
a sum as much beyond his reach, as if they had ordered 
him to furnish @ million to the Treasury. He wag 
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known to have much trouble to provide himself with the 
bare necessaries of life. A hundred shillings would 
have been a fortune to him. The roasting wheat was a 
means he had adopted of securing a liv elihood ; ;—this he 
was prohibited from doing in future ; > and for having SO 
endeavoured to maintain himse If, he was fined a ha ine 
dred pounds! Byan application to the Board of Excise, 
this fine was mitigated io Sifly pounds f " a mockery 
of kindness, which was worse than the ori cinal oppres- 
sion! dle was as unable to find fiftv, as a hundred 
pouns is; and he would have been equally unable to find 
jive pounds, or to spare five shillings, His poverty thus 
exac: aera his distress, he was eeized upon by the 
harpies of the law, and lodged in Stafford guol, under 
pretence of owing this fff pounds * his most gracious 
sovercizn, lord the King! And at his suit and in his 
name, a man, Who is as worthy as any one f the 
Barons of the Exchequer, by whese deci + the has 
been punished for a crime, of the sonunstted i “of whieh 
he was totally unconscicus—for an act which no law 
could torture into crime, though all the judges on 
earth were to prostitute themselves in ifs exceution 
—this man has been now some months, and may 
be some years lingering upon gaol allowance, and sub- 
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jected to gaol treatment, without any hope of his suffer- 


ings satisfying his persecutors, for ihe remainder of a tife, 
which such usage niay materially abr — This is oaity 
one of a great “muniber of cases, of abuse of the law, 
which not only give room for, but i encinnle demand, 
the exercise of the prerogative of the crown, to release 
those who either sufier unjustly, or whose sufferings 
bear so great a disproportion to their Venial, or uncon- 
scious offences! Others are det tained, whose assigned 
“ of imprisonment, for any, or for no cilences, have 
expired ; and who yet remain incarcerated for fines t Ley 
cannot discharge, or for securities they ¢ cannot obtain. 
Others are unjustly imprisoned by faise processes, either 
to plunder them of what they do noi owe, or lo oppress 
them, for some indiscreet resistance to their persecutors. 
‘A case is now before me, in which two sisters, and twe 
brothers were hurried to prison, on a demand of twice 
the sum for which they were really indebled. The cre- 
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dilor preten, sani to have lest the eriginal bond for the pay - 
ment of the sum lent: and — obtained another, 
sued ihe parties upon both, for the purpose of obliging’ 
them to part with some pr operty, whica he was anxious 
to obtain. = The y, were hurried to prison, and the sisters 
separated from he bruthers. Taough inmates of the 
same tupds un Da Were th ¢ us ymiitled to see eachother! 
ahi one o t th. . brothers ved, and the other was so dan- 
Hias absolutely to re: quire the atiendance of a 
nurse | very prison cad furnish instances where the 
letter of the law produces the greatest injustice. This 
must ever be the case, even where no sinister intention 
exists in any quarler against the suflering parties. There 
are dexrocs of difference iv those cases which laws are 
made to meet, to whieh - law can be exactly applica- 
ble. ‘Po supy ‘ly this defect, the Court of & hancery Wes 
instilulod, and abs ey cat ed a court of equity, while its 
expences ani its di olay s close the doors against poverty, 
and too of te 1} pr ec lode ag] nossibilit y of redress, U ntii tiie 
parties are no ioueer ie oadition to prokt by its tardy 
and © aenied 5 coecaes Periodical occasions to re- 
medy these mischiefs would be invaluable; and the ia- 
slallation of «2 new monarch seems naturally to require 
that his st tig ‘cts should commemorate the commeice- 
ment of his reign, by some act of beneiicence. 
lostead, therefor e; of a Court of Claims, to deler- 
mine wieal ford should bring the king his shirt. or stock- 
nes—whet poer should serve <in the seutle ry —what 
nobleman should be honered with the presi ideney of the 
pantry, or the wine-ccliar—-what lady should carry the 
hinw’s spurs —or who should be selected to shut the door 
mile (lreen’s face;—! cannot help thinking it would 
have been better to liave appointed a commission to en- 
quire what miseries, eccasioned either by the neglect or 
the avuse of the law could have been remedied,—what 
distress wonld have been ivhtered—what misfortune 
edu have been aile viate .d—v"' nat justice could have been 
rendered Ly the due exercise of the royal authority | ! This 
would Wave been a more valiant bearing for a king, than 
to have been covered with furty ) yard ; of searlet: iealt ot, 
and "te with itneryv, from the mere w eight of which 
ait comiort aust haye been beaished! Lam m ot, per. 
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haps, the most able judge upon such an occasion :—for § 
confess the forty yards of velvet would have had as much 
attraction for me, had it been hung up in the window of 
a mercer’s shop, as if depending from the shoulders of a 
king. ‘And for the sight of all the finery which all the 
rank and title of the country could exhibit, I would not 
give a ‘single farthing. J am_ not certain, however, 
that I] should not have smiled, -had my eyes been per- 
mitted to gaze on this motley groupe of “ slashed trunk 
‘¢ hose, crimson satin masitles, gill spurs, and waving 
“ plumes ;” for these were ihe real attractions of the 
pageant, and not the poor fellows who ware them for the 
amusement of the gaping crowd. “The. multitude would 
not have cared one pin, if any simple ‘clawn had beer 
the substitute of the new Larl Encorab, the late Lord 
Eldon. It was the robes !—the robes !!—the robes! 1! 
The satirist has well painted this propensity to wonder 
at “Srobes and furred gowns ;” by the conduct of the 
crowd at the theatre! ‘ 


““Booth enters! Hark ! the universal peal i 

Bot has he spoken? Nota syllable! 

What shook the stage, and made the people stare ? 
Cato's dong wig, flowered gown, and lacquered chair !’ 

The tailors, the trimmers, the milliners, the decora- 
tors, are, the only persons who should be proud at a 
pageant. If is their creation. ‘The glory, and the grace, 
and the dignity, and the splendour ts all their own! A 
lord would. took as ridiculous as a tailor in his shirt! 
Nature has nothing to do with these dignilies ; and it is 
a breach of propr iety for a man who buys his importance 
trom his tailor, to imagine himself the objeet of admira- 
tion. The tailor eodid adorn «a block of wood as eflec- 
tually, and enable it to elicit as much adoration from the 
mob, as any dandy of the reciment ! ! Who then should 
be proud of the spoils of the sheep, the silkworm, or the 
ermine, Which owe their elegance. to the exer lion ofa 
mechanic, except the mee hanic himself, who might justly 
boast of his tabour, and his skill! Did I see a milliner 
in eestacies at the appearance of an elegant dress, it 
would be natural enough:—and & could alniost pardon a 
professional adorner of the human form, expiring in an 
agony of rapture, as the work of his needle exeited the 
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raptorous shout» of the enlightened multitude, as it was 
paraded before ticir wondering eyes, either by a lord, or 
the footman ofa Jord. Let any person only imagine ‘for 
a moment the whole of the most august procession that 
was ever arranged—a procession of all the wise, all the 
valiant, and all the lov ely, agi deprived of upper 
garments, and exhibited in an undress! The parties 
would be as wise, as brave, ee aS lovely as before, but 
they would no longer be worth gaping af. An cecen- 
tric traveller in plain clothes, once entered Paris in grand 
style, and with numerous attendants bedizened with all 
the finery the tailor could heap upon them. The crowd 
gathered round, laughed, cheered, and wondered at the 
cavalcade ; while the travell er, ‘though a diminutive, 
unsightly fellow, fancied that he ¥ was the attraction, and 
acknowledged his obligations to the populace with all 
due gratitude. Perhaps they too were deceived, and 
thought themselves admiring ‘the traveller who had been 
kind enough to furnish them with such a shew for 
nothing. The next day, however, the traveller saw from 
the windows of his hotel, as gr reat, and as enraptured a 
crowd, gathered round a man who was exhibiting a dance 
of monkies ; and going down into the street, he found 
himself only one of that very crowd, of which the day 
before he had deemed himself the idol. Being yet more 
rational than vain, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Ah! I see how it is. 
‘ 1t was not me after all that these good people admired. 
‘ A monkey ig my place had been ‘yet more acceptable 

_ « than myself, fur he would have added to the shew, 

‘“‘ which | cannot flatter myself was the case with me.’ 
These may be mortifying reflections to human vanity, 
but they ought to callour pride, at least, to the assistance 
of our reason, and make us despise an attraction, in 
which we can at last only hope to rival a monkey, by 
the assistance of some half-a-score of mechanics! © The 
greatest pomp that can be exhibited is only the pageant 
ofan hour! If it were grandeur, what becomes of it? 
Is the momentary enjoyment worth the toil of its pre- 
paration. The blaze has expired——the noise is heard no 
more—the new clotues are tarnished—and an age of 
regret follows a day of fatigue, and a month of toil. The 
populace have yaped, and : are gone. The occasion was 
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At every door did this intrepid woman seek an adnrsission 
to con front her cowardly accusers, at the altar of that 
Being, before whom Kings are but dust, and grandeur 
olaibenamn -—but the fears of her persecutors had 
made them eautious, and she was every Where denied. 
The door-keepers did what their masters dared not have 
dene. They could look the Queen in the face, and tell 
her to go home, as she had no ticket! Short sighted, 
and impolitic animals! ‘Thus to set an example ef ex- 
posing royalty to the contempt and ill-treatment of a 
special constable! The cheers of the people recompensed 
her Majesty for this refusal. Her spirit, her courage, 
her magnanimity, were universally applauded. She had 
endeavoured to meet her persecutors, and to coufound 
them by her presence—but Utiey shrunk from the en- 
counter, and trembled in the midst of their triumph, lest 
any accident should subject them to her glance. Some 
few of their despicable minions had the audacity to reite- 
rate the insults of their masters, as far as their fears could 
suffer, or their psy inspire them. They seem to have 
been aware of the paucity of their numbers; for they 
left their seats, and pursued her steps, as if fearful their 
qualifications as “age should not be duly appreciated. 
Some were “with difficulty restrained from rushing 
saa Ka na her,” a the platform, as if to have séruck at 
her Majesty hat been the highest object of their gentle- 
Hae as angition! The sp irit of her Majesty’s official 
persecutors may be eucesed at by the conduct of their 
ioputies in the street on this occasion. One gentleman, 
who ventured to call “* Bravo!” as the Queen passed, 
was immediately charged with being a Queen’s Man, 
and Conseque tly a bad subject, and it was proposed he 
should be put off the platform! ‘Phe gentleman main- 
tained hi s ) loyalty ag a subj ect, and his independence as a 
man; and in stpport of both threw down his olove, 
hinting that the matter might be r ferred to another 
time, and place. [iis ultra-loyal antagenist declined 
that mode of se ttling the dispute, but very manfully ap- 
pealed from that ordeal to the bayonets of the quards— 
who, by anorder trom their officer, commanded hine who 
was called a Queen’s Man, because he huzzaed—and 
said to be violating the Kings’ ‘high way, (the platform) 
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because lie did not hiss the Queen,—to depart. forthwith 
or they would capsize him, as ‘they elegantly charac- 
terised the movement by hich they meant to eject him. 
This hostility, however, was confined to the vicinity of 
the platform, vihere some raggamuftins, dressed to look 
like gentlemen, had taken their station expressly for that 
purpose. When her Majesty returned, the populace ex- 
pressed their sense of her treatment, by breaking the 
windows, and destroying the preparations for illumina- 
tion. 

An interesting anecdote is told of the Dean of West- 
minster, who bore the crown of Si. Edward, and was 
mich fatigued at being kept waiting at the door of the 
Abbey. “An officer who perceived his distress, placed 
one of the household drums, before the reverend digni- 
tary, who very properly thanked the officer, and ‘ de- 

© posited his prec ious burthen on the drum- head, until 
‘*¢ the procession moved oa!” The drum ought to be con- 
secrated, and the officer created knight of ihe drum- 
stick! The eight barons of the Cinque-ports who car- 
ried the royal canopy, occasioned uw general laugh at 
their awkwardness, in their first attempt to rebearse their 
business ; and it is supposed this laugh will be prese- 

cuted by the Bridge-street sociely, as a seditious, mali- 
cious, and scandalous libel, as scon as it can be arrested 
by ajudge’s warrant! The Marquis of Londonderry 
appeared as a Knight of the Garter, which it was ob- 
served he wore intinitely too low! it appeared that his 
feather purveyor had been the most successful plunderer 
of ostrich tails, as his plume was the most splendid in 
the shew! The Marquis of Anglesea was very near let- 
ting the royal crown ef St. Edward fall to the ground ; 
auc, though it did not fall, it is said that for some time it 
was feared to be injured by the shake! The text should 
be remembered as a prophecy. ‘Fhe Archbishop of Can- 
terbury preached from the Second of Samuel, chap. 23, 
v. 3, and—* He that ruleth over men must be sust! 
** ruling in the fear of God! And he shall be as the light 
‘of the morning, when the sun riseth ; even a morning 
‘aeithout clouds!” 1 wonder somew hat that the 
Bishop of London did not object to this text, as 
false divinity ; for it would follow from his doc. 
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tiine that vice and folly are not to be arraigned 
in a King, that this text is not appropriate to the 
kingly office. Indeed the Archbishop laid down many 
principles which his Grace of London must think 
sad heresy :—sucli as, Kings should be free from vulgar 
prejudices :—it was the part of the King to ensure 
the people’s regard by pledges that he would sustain the 
religion and morality of the country by his own exam- 
ple; and that he would not undermine them, by giving 
encouragement to the profligate and unworthy :—it be- 
hoved royalty to be strenuous in giving examples of pu- 
rity in its own person, for its high situation would not 
save it from falling:—the King should never forget that 
his virtues formed one of the strongest ties between him 
and his people, whose respect for him would be in the 
same proportion that his virtues were conspicuous !— 
The good Archbishop turned a radical reformer on the 
occasion; and said, as I have often said, that ‘‘ the re- 
*¢ cords of every nation shewed that where the prince was 
“S just, indulgent, and merciful, the people were loyal, 
‘¢ obedient and submissive.” Are not these the very 
words I have often used to thee, when we have been 
looking together over the pages of history, and found in 
every instance that the people have been driven into re- 
bellion by oppression and injustice! These men are be- 
ginning to be wiser. The archbishop begins to discover 
that it is not the nation, but his colleagues who have 
been mad ; and this I take as the expression of his in- 
tentions to be wiser than he has been of yore. I dare 
lay him a wager, he would not now erase the Queen’s 
name from the Liturgy if it were to be done again. [ 
am sure he is wen ding ; but Lam notsure that he is not 
going to the opposite extreme; and not content with be- 
ing a radical reformer, has become a reyublican; for he 
declared the King responsible for wha! he did—nay, 
that he was not only respunsible for his own sins, but for 
all the effect which his example had upon others. Did 
mortal ever hear the like of this from the mouth of an 
archbishop. Ele insisted upon the necessiiy of virtue 
and religion, as if he had been addressing an assembly 
totally unacquainted with such subjects, instead of one 
which knew all this as well as himself, His zeal is, ne- 
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vertheless commendable ; and if there were any Wuo 
needed admonition, it came most opporiunely. 1 need 


; ; . ge gt 
not tell thee, who art so well read iu the fashion of tie 
aflectionale emprar es of tbe East, that the ceremony of 


’ oa vt eae an ee ‘ 

~~ monareh’s kiss: Hae tie arei ibishop, and tie bisneps, 
} soenn - nae Ore 

was extremely alecting. Bat what will appears aguiat 


even to thee, is that ai the dinner, three nobles on 
horseback were introduced into the hall, PE suppose for 
the purpose of shewing that the horses would not be 


frightened, at being introduced into sueli goo! company. 

a ne ; 
When the second course was introduce “a the far-famed 
chan apion made his appearance. fle had been learning 


to ride these two months past, and therefore must be a 
tolerable sort of horseman, for a champion. fam told, 
Cribb, the champion of Englaud, cannot ride half se 
well. To be sure the champions liorse had seen more 
practise than the rider, having been borrowed from a 
theatrical riding school, and warranted to stand fire. 
Upon the whole, therefore. the man and horse behaved 
as well as could be expected ; the glove was thrown 
down, in the certainty that it woul: not be picked up ; 
or that, if it were, the Attorney-General, and not the 
champion, would have had to fight the battle. One of 
ihe spectators says, the way in which the champion 
drank the King’s health and carried off the cup and 
cover for his foe, was highly affecting’? The rage 
Chancellor could hardly be expected to be unnoticed i 
such a scene. At the abbey, he had nothing to do. ‘Th 
King was in the hands of the archbishop, and hisconscience 
Keeper had a few hours holiday. Butat the banquet, this 
jolly frequenter of the Pitt Club, after the King’s health 
had been drank with three se remembering what 
he owed to his Majesty, his full bags, and his new title, 
and, above all, the health of Billy Pitt had been bum- 
pered in nine times nine, could not brook that less res- 
pect should be paid to his sovercign in jis presence, than 
was paid to the pilot that w wateeedl the storm in his 
srave ; and rising from his seat he said the health ought te 
be drank with seve dimes nine; thus demonstrati ing that 
in his Opinion, strong Jung's were inseparable from true 
loyalty. But, alas! he was not in the Court of Chan- 


eerv; and the peers had also got a holiday from his 
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irection. His master was present; and the Chancellor, 
if not unheard, was unheeded. This boisterous atfec tion 
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vy al present con- 
tent with ‘indication Bs it may al Nat expire Ina pulf! 
ifowever the Coronation Went on, thouga ihe Ciancel- 
ior Was disregarded ; and Mother Shipton has lost all 
eredit with the sooth-sayers. She is no longer one of 
ihe prophets, 
Amusements were prepared at various plaees, for the 
populace. Some went to dine in the park, upon the 
ascension of a bailoon! “ky-rockets, and blue lights 
were served out in the bat is ior tea, and supper: —and 
bad small beer might be Lad in any quantity, at the 
usual price of brown stout! ‘This was purely on account 
of the Coronation ! and the pe eople returned home, de- 
lighifully Uired, beauti iully eavered with dust, and most 
adinirably satisiied wit i the ine ex pressib le ple asure of 
walking and running about. The oilmen and candle 
me archants are the sce relvicers on the occasion ; 
be side those who sold fine dresses to be spoilt, and Ict 
coat places where nothing could be secn. The parties 
who speculated in filling up scaffolding for seats, have, 
however, been creat losers. What with fe ar, doubt, and 
indignation, the numbers of applicants w ere so small, 
that a demand of ten guineas was reduced to half-a-gui- 
nea; and, at a very good situations mi: lit have 
had for five shillings. ‘To the last momen f. even wagers 
were offered there would be no enue In the 
country, the general cry was the Queen! the Queen! 
hig people h ad no obiection to be merry, so they might 
e merry for the ¢  scuii They did not refuse ale, bui 
i pe! drank to the Queen’ s | health, as well as the healil 
of the King:—and the tre alment of her Majesty pro- 
duced almost every where a scene of bicke ring between 


the many, and the ruling few! At Birmi ngham, the loyal 


se 


parly calied upa ceneral eeliy ne of sition to what 
were called rejoicings. At Cove: ee i processiynal 
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ceremony was treated with ridicule, notwithstanding 
they had provided a real champion, in fz armour, to 
throw down the gauntlet to any disputer of the title of 
George theFourth! At one very loyal borough, eeyAteen 
individuals, out of a population of six thousand, sat down 
to dinner, to commemerate the indifference of their towns- 
folk. At Manchester, a grand effort was made to get 
up an imposing procession; but many of the trades re- 
fused to join in such a useless and partial ceremony. 


Thy friend and well-wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARP. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


———— 


The observations on the Petersfield triumph are unavoidably de- 
ferred until the following number. 


We have received the letter, ** A Freeholder,”’ from Colmore, 
and are anxious to do justice to the individual to whom he alludes ; 
bat he has forgotten to mention his name; and, though we might 
Guess rizbtly, we should prefer being certain. 


A Letrver To THe Kina, on the abuses of his authority, by the 
Sheriff, Magistrates, &c. of Ilchester Goal, as developed in the en- 
quiry instituted by Mr. Hunt, will appear in an early nuraber. 

The communications of ** Merry Andrew” arrived safe. 


Weare extrethely sorry to state, that unavoidable circumstance 
has prevented the selection of those articles which are introduced 
under the title of the Black Neb. They will be resumed next week. 


The Review of the Painters tn Distemper is postponed till’next 
week. 


At Croydon, where a company of upwards of 1,600 persons sat 
down to a dinner provided by the pretended loyal party, and who 
were in good humour till a reverend gentleman present having pro- 
posed the health of his Majesty, was answered by a call from a great 
majority of those present, -for that of the Queen, which being re- 
fused, a warm contest took place; and the clergyman and his sup- 
porters were ejected, and driven to their homes, which, however, 
they were not suffered to enter, till they said ‘ God bless the 
**Queen.” Inasimilar manner to the above has the Coronation 


been solemfized in various parts of the country. 
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CORONATION FAST PROPOSED! 
eR 

Whena stale ts many peculiar and pressing difficulties, 
at is usual for the ruders to order fasts, thal the people 
may thus propitiate the sins eilher of themselves, or 
their governors. But when tne times are prosperous 
with the rulers, they seldom think of any such cere- 
monies. Like the boy, at sea, who thought it quite ab- 
surd to pray in fine weather. Since France is no lon- 
wer our enemy, and Buonaparte has lost all power of 
trichtering us, we have no more periodical fast days, or 
forms of praver, to beg the intercession of heaven in our 
favour. Allour alarms are ‘ turned to merry-meetings,” 
and we are commanded by proclamation to be as mad as 
we can aflord to be. There is something in this very 
much to our discredit asa religious people:—and it is 
rather surprizing that Mr. W iIberforee does not make 
interest with oed Sidmeuth, for an occasional remem- 
brance of the duties of fasting and prayer. Once a year, 
even in the auspicious reign of George the Fourth, might 
not be too much for such a ceremonial. Though we are 
very Alesse’, yet should we pray that our joys may be 
durable, if they are incapable of encrease; and there 
are many little peccadillos, that a yearly repentance of 
might be decorous, though we have no longer slaughter 
by “wholesale, of which to unburthen our loaded con- 
sciences. After a coronation, too, such a fast, would 
seem naturally required; lest ‘S the pomps and vanities 
*< of this wicked world,” thus exhibited with all the ten- 
dency to take fast ho. ld upon our minds, that magnifi- 
cence, and splendour can devise, should detach us too 
much from our relizious duties, and make us forget hea- 
ven, in our earthly delights, under this most auspicious 
of all auspicious reigns ! These remarks have been sug- 
gested, by a proposal of our friend Saxton’s of Manches- 
ter, ta append a very extraordinary spectacle to. the 
Manchester procession, in honor of the coronation. At 
the meeting to prepare for the celebration of this 
yational spectacle, which was held at the Police-oftice, 

Vou. VII. No. 4. 
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where Mr. Hunt and his associates were accused of 
treason: and convened by the Borough-reeve, Mr. ° 
Saxton proposed as an amendment to one of the reso- 
lutions :— 

‘‘ That the nine wiseacres who acted so conspicuous 
‘‘a part, on the 16th of August, 1819, be tarred and 
“ feathered; and that they head the procession ; the 
‘“ reverend Mr. Hay bearing a black banner, with this 
“ inscription, ‘ Thou shalt dono murder !’—and Mr. 
‘¢ Hulton another banner, ‘ Thow shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour ’—and that they be 
‘ followed by the Manchester and Cheshire Yeomanry 
‘“¢ Cavalry, with jackets turned, mounted with their faces 
‘‘ to their horses tails ; and, to prevent accidents, the spe~ 
‘* cial constables be directed to lead their horses during 
“ the procession !”’ 

This admirable resolution was negatived, probably be- 
cause rather ill-timed; as a day of thanksgiving ought 
not to be accompanied by these marks of humzeliation so 
deep and so degrading. In reason, as in right, the day 
of propitiation ought to have preceded the day of re- 
joicing ; that “ washed clean from sin, and duly shriven,” 
the people might have pardoned the past transgressions 
of their oppressors, and shaken hands with them, on the 
abjuration of their bad dispositions. And it was probably 
owing to the neglect of such a preliminary ceremony, 
that the idea occurred to Mr, Saxton, of combining the 
two, by a sort of mongrel procession, partaking of the 
nature of both. But he did not pause to consider that 
the parties would thus have tivo parts to perform at the 
same time, which would have been an utter impossibility 
to have effected. How could they groan for themselves, 
in sorrow, and shout for the King in “* great gladness,” 
at the same moment? How could they give themselves 
“‘ many stripes,” for their past misconduct, and comfort 
their “ undebauched loyalty,” with “ good dinners, and 
** brimming goblets?” The task would have been more 
difficult, than the combined grief and exultation, when 
one monarch ascends the throne, and another is let down 
into the grave. Yet, although the proper time has been 
neglected, and it was too difficult a matter to blend the 
ceremonials, it may be hoped that another, and an early 
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apportunity may be afforded, to gratify the public with 
this nos ebexhibidtes: - and enable the parties to whom we 
allude, to rid their consciences of What must be an in- 
tolerable load, liowever bravely they may wear their in- 
difference upon their foreheads, ‘* set in native brass.” 
And perhaps, as it was determined the insults to the 
ian should be continued ‘up to the period which 
placed the crown upon her husband’s head, it was politic 
and economical, hy have all their offences committed, 
before they asked heaven to forgivethem. Now, we may 
hope, they have done all the mischief, and descended to 
all the meannesses of which even they are capable: and 
in future We may expect them to be all urbanity and 
kindness, when they have made propitiation, and re- 
ceived absolution for the past. The Queen they can 
persecute no farther. They can offer her no new indig- 
nity, and matters are mending with the people. Pro- 
vidence keeps down the corn, in spite of the corn-bill :— 
_and our friend Castlereagh has announced himself to be 
in perfect good humour ’ This then is the lime, for 
himself, and all his admirers, to repentthem of their sins, 
and stedfastiy purpose *‘ to lead a new life ;” and in pub- 
lig assurance that they will be so, a fast ought to be ap- 
pointed, with a public procession to W estminster Abbey. 
While the present preparations remain, would be a good 
opportunity, as it would save expence. 

We should Not, of course, expect to see the monarch 
in such a procession :—but his ministers, and their sup- 
porters would make a very respectable shew by them- 
selves. The service would necessarily be framed by the 
usual persons; but care should be taken to enumerate 
all their offences which are so numerous, that they might 
escape the memory, without a due reference to the page 
of history. The Bishop of London might be reminded 
of his moral philosophy, in which it is clearly shewn 
that a King can do no wrong, in any possible sense of 
ihe word. With what a devout air might such a man 
exclaim—** Have mercy upon me, miserable sinner !” 

A certain noble lord, with “his back turned upon him- 
** self,” and ‘ standing prostrste,” might exhibit a most 
admirable tizure of “ Patience on a monument, smiling 
“‘ at Grief!” With a due proportion in white sheets, 
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AS the proper penalty fora spec ies of slamder ver V Con 

mon ina certain quarter, the procession of the virgtas 
of the sun in Pizarro, might be almost rivalled! And, 

to come in for their share of the purification, the editors 
of certain loyal papers, with Dr. Slop at their head, as a 
sort of whity-brown paper, might offic iale as male house- 

maids, to sweep away the offence es of their superiors. 
The Bridge Street Gang might be appropriately intro- 
duced on that occasion, as a burnt offerine. Let not 
Mr. Murray, or J. B. Sharpe, or young Orton, of vera- 
cious reputation, thi “7 we mean that the ‘y should be [i- 
terally laid upon the coals, and roasted for the atone- 
ment of their sins. A list of the subscribers would bea 
sufficient substitute ; unless Mr. Murray would bring bis 
briefs, (after securing payment of his bill) and sereen 
their absurdity by a trie diy conflagration. Nir. Sharpe 
might also furnish a few testin nonials of charac ter, from 
Sir John Sylvester and others, wiich are tuo irorthiless 
to be of any use even to the owner! The Chief Justice 
of the Isle of Ely, might probably aspire to the situation 
which Touchstone held in “ th ie Duke’s Court ;” but the 
place would doubtless be contested by many others ;— 
and it might be necessary to determine the matter by a 
solution of the question, of—* tell me if Shakspeare’s 
‘fools are fools indeed.” Every thing would seem suffi- 
ciently arranged for the London procession. save some 
one to go first, and play the part of principal offender ! 
In a case where the parties are as like each other, as old 
halfpenee, without one distinguishing feature of excelling 
merit amonyst them, it is only rank that can decide the 
question; and we must leave the Herald’s office to de- 

termine on the precise order. 

¢ Of all cur provincial towns, Manchester would be best 
provided for display on such an oceasion » and, as far as 
the plan goes, the resolution of Mr. Saxtou furnishes a 
very good cutline of the business. ‘The Coroner of the 
Oldbam higuest, however, must not be forgotten. Ee 
should be mounted upon the back of Meagher, the trum- 
peter, who might) by possibility owe something to the 
cumning Which terminated that “e morable proceeding. 

Should the distance be too great, those who have been 
under equal ebligations to him, ought to bear a part of 
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the burthen. A figure of Bruce transporied because he 
was not guilty of murder, might be a fit substitute for 
the law ; and perhaps the addition of a few vadical re- 
formers, with whips, to administer a little wholesome 
eastigation, where it was required, might tend to keep 
the peace of the procession; as the yeomanry are rather 
notorious fer an excess of zeal, which however gratifying 
in a display of “ undebauched loyalty,” might be un- 
seemly in a mourning procession. No other towncould 
be expecled {0 make so truly melanchely a display, as 
this emporium of loyalty; ‘but, as far as circumstances 
would allow, it might be imitated throughout the coun- 
try. All the corporations might go to church, to lament 
their fodéy, if they had no crimes to call forth their tears. 
The Pitt Clubs, in sackcloth and ashes; with the spectres 
of those which have unfortunately departed this life ; and 
the Orange Lodges, which lave recently been dragged 
into existence, from the heated slime of fermenting Toy- 
alty, would add considerably to the effect were the par- 
ties properly disposed of—we will not say at the carts’- 
tail—and properly decorated with caps and bells, with 
the motto in legible characters, of ‘* Good lord! what 
** fools we be !” 

After such a generai expiation of foliy, and such a 
candid atonement for guilt, we miylt hope for better 
‘councils, and more prosperous results :—and we earnest- 
ty hope it will ‘be taken into consideration, by the par- 
ties concerned. A new reign should be a new era: and 
all old follies should be avoided, all old sins repented of. 
‘Our ministers have been sufficiently cunning on many 
occasions, in their devices to maintain their places. Let 
them, for once, be wise enough to deserve them. 
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TO SIR JOHN BAYLEY, KNIGHT, ONE OF HIS MA- 
JESTY’S JUSTICES OF THE COURT OF KING’S 
BENCH, , 

Lutrrer II. 
My Lorn, 16th July, 1821. 
Having touched on the duty of juries to protect 
their innocent neighbours, and in their persons the liberties ef 
their country, from the mischief of statutes contrary to the 
‘constitution, or of doctrines subversive thereof ; it is again neces- ' 
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sary to refer to the definition that has been spoken of; because 
by means of that definition the constitution is now, in an emi- 
nent degree what it never was before, a known and obvious cri- 
terion of political right and wrong; as well as a most useful 
test for discriminating patrictism from faction. Speaking of the 
legislature, it marks the limit of its power, as having ‘ autho- 
‘‘ rity, as circumstances may require, of making such statute law 
“* and such only—as shall not have the nature of a felo de se, 
“by violating any fundamental principle of the constitution, 
“the cons:rvation of which constitution is the sum of its 
“* duties.” 

The definition having in effect substituted a written for an 
unwritten constitution, its light now penetrates that chaos, 
where formerly, in darkness, ignorance and error dwelt confu- 
sion frightfully confounded, respecting the enactment and ap- 
plication of laws. Such, however, was indeed the force of the 
Jaw of nature that, in spite of the disadvantage of an unwritten 
polity, truth, frequently emanating from superior minds, stored 
our books with sound legal and political, maxims of universal 
and eternal obligation, but without the order or convection 
necessary to their full utility; and these maxims conferred an 
extraordinary value on certain statutes in which they have been 
recognised, and thence those statutes are denominated funda- 
mental. 

By the criterion so furnished as aforesaid, we are now enabled 
clearly to discriminate between three classes of statutes, name- 
ly, those, in the first place, which are more or less declaratory 
of the inherent rights and liberties of the people; those, in the 
second place, which are within a justifiable exercise of legisla- 
tive authority; and thirdly, such as are contrary to the consti- 
tution, against justice, and violative of those rights and liber- 
ties. There isindeed, a fourth class, such as are absurd, or 
unintelligible, or racically defective through misrecitals in their 
preambles, of which particular notice is taken by Plowden, 
398—400. All these as well as those of the third class are 
absolute nullities, and to be holden tor nought, as shewn by 
several of the maxims and by sundry acts of pasliament. Plow- 
den, speaking of acts void through such error, says, “ the court 
“‘ of parliament may be misinformed as well as other courts, 
‘and when they have erected a thing which is not true, it ean- 
“ not be otherwise taken but that they were misinformed, for 
“none can imagine that they would purposely recite a false 
** thing to be true, for parliament is a court of the greatest 
" cannes and justice, of which none can imagine a dishonourable 
“ thing.’ 


ln my clefence at Warwick, fof which Mr. Gurnev, the 
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wsliort-hand writer is furnished with a copy) your lordship may 
see a considerable catalogue of maxims and principles in the 
science of law, of legislation, and government ; showing it to be 
incumbent, both on the King’s Justice and the People’s Juries 
tu keep their eye on the constitution, which is the polar star in 
inatters of legality, no less than what has the demomination of 
luws because that which is so denominated, as Blackstone 
remarks, is sometimes ‘‘ net daw.” (1. 71.) 

The substance of all the fundamental statutes above alluded 
to, that is, so far as they are declaratory of constitutional and 
inherent rights and liberties, ought to be purged of superfluous 
matier and collected into a distinct class of laws, as an imme- 
diate appendage to the constitution, and for its illustration. 

On the present occas'on, I shall repeat a few of those maxims, 
for proving that the King’s Justices and the Peop!e’s Juries are 
bound to pay cue regard to this principle laid down by Mr. 
Justice Holham, (Rep. 87), that ‘* even an act of parliament 
made against natural ‘‘ equity is void in itself for the daws of 
nature are immutable, legus legum;’ that is to say, they are 
the laws that govern the laws; an expression exactly equiva- 
lent to what is laid down in “ An Appeal to the Nation,” in 
1812, of which the court has had proot of my being the author, 
where it is said that “ a constitution is a law to the legislature ;” 
(P. 2.) consequenily itis a law to the King’s Justices and the 
People’s Juries, as paramount to all other law, and is that which 
no statute, much less any dictum of a Court of Justice can set 
aside. 

The maxims I now select are these which follow. 

1. Against the law of Reason, or against Justice, there is no 
prescription or opposed statute, or custom; and if any sucli be 
made, they be not statutes, or customs, but CoRRUPTIONS.— 
Doct. et Stud. c. i. p. 5 & 6. 

2. Whatever the Parliament doth shall be holden for nought ; 
whensoever it shall enact that which is contrary to the rights of 
nature, or the PRINCIPLES OF THE CONSTITUTION.—Coke’e 
Procure to 2d Inst, Shary’s Decl. of Peo. Ri. 236. 

3. Justice must neither be denied nor delayed.—- Mag. Car. 
Jenk, Cent. 93. 

4. If the Legislature exceed its limits, its act is no more, as 
to right and autaority, than the act of a private society, against 
the will of the Community. —Loft’s Elem. 173. 

5. Parliament, by the wature of its office and trust, being 
limited in ity authority to the euacting of such laws only, as 
shall be subservieut to, aud conservative of, the Constitution, 
any of its euactments which shall exceed its authority are nudl 
ond void.—Locke, b. 2.c,.13. Definition, art. 3. 
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6. “ It isa very reasonable aud true saying, that if an act of 
parliament should ordain, that the same person should be party 
and judge, or, which is the same thing, judge 1 in his own cause, 
it would be @ void act of parliament.’ — Jucob’s Law Dut. 
it. Judges.— Holt, Ch. J. 12 Mod. 681. Bridgeman, 11,12 

Touching " the free liberties and free customs’ ' of the 
foil of England, it is inthe 37th c. of Mag. Car. declared, 
that “ veither the king nor his heirs shall procure through par- 
liament ov otherwise, or do any thing whereby the liberties ins 
this charter conte ined shall -be infringed or broken; and if any 
thing be procured by any person contrary to the premises, 72 
shall be had of no force or effect.” 

As farther authorities for the doctrine that the King’s Justices 
and the People ’s Juries are bound to look to the Constitution 
as, of all rules of conduct, the master law—as the law that 
governs the law—and as a daw te the legislature itself, Lagaim 
refer to my Defence at Warwick, where, in support of that doc- 
trine are quoted no fewer than eleven declaratory statutes from 
Magna Charta down io the 12 & 13 W.IL. ¢. 2; and where it 
is also explained why, in those several statutes, the Constitu- 
tion could not be spoken of by name, but could only be indi- 
cated by its ances, as, for instance in the last mentioned act, 
which declares that “ the Laws of ‘ngland are the birthright 
** of the Penile thereof; ond all the Kings and Queens whe 
« shall ascend the throne of this realm, ought to administer the 
“ government of the same according to the said laws.’ 

Even so late as Blackstone, our te — of laws” was taken 
to be the Constitwtion. 1. 126, 144, 251. We should now 
say the Constitution of England i is the ‘bivile tght of the Peo- 
ple, because it having been defined, there would be no ambi- 
guilty in the eXpression 5 whereas tire word dats, may include 
hundreds of abominations or absurdities, exclusive of moun- 
lainous piles of useless rubbish. 

It was not, 7 believe, discovered, until a hundred years sub- 
sequent to see: statute last mentioned, that our Constitution ane 
our body of Laws (as in 1799, first pointed out by the present 
writer) were not one and the same, but distinct entities, and that 
it was of ligh importance they should, as such, be carefully 
distinguished. 

Therefore in mv defense, a after the words last 
quoted, it was remarked as follows ;— There not having beer 
even ii) these modern days, much ae in autignt times, any ex 
isting defenition of our unwritten constitution, serving as a ert- 
terion fur distinguishing between those laws which, as funda- 
mental are unchanweable; aud those which as mere rules of 
expediency, are therefore allerable, as convenience may dis- 
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tate; the former being the fences of our freedom and inherent 
rights; the latter, mere regulations for the management of 
public affairs, and private interests, in conformity with the 
general rights and interests; the lawvers and statesmen of those 
earlier periods had no safe way of expressing themselves other- 
wise than as they did; but when the very object was, to secure the 
national ‘rights and liberties;’ and to protect the People in 
the enjoyment of their ‘ dirthright laws, it is obvious that they 
intended to speak of what was unchangeable, without meaning 
to include mere regulations about—Alehouses or Bawdy-heuses 
—Calves or Cabbages—Witches or Enchantments—Kettles or 
Frying Pans—or even the Apparel of a Plowman, or the Velvet 
cap of a Knight; for they could not be so sottish as to sup- 
pese, that Kings were not to consent to change in matters such 
as these, or that the reguiations concerning such Kings were to 
be held sacred from amendment or repeal.” 

In another proposition it was said, that ‘* there is a legal, just 
and peaceable RESISTANCE to unduly-exercised power, which 
it is the common duty of man to make, and which for the public 
good is best made by THE K1tNe’s JusTICes, who are to inter- 
pret, and the PropLe’s Juries, who are to inforce the Law.” 

On farther reflection, in every case of a statute, it seems to 
be the office of those Justices, not even to interpret, but simply 
to declare the law of the same ; for if it be so obscure as to need 
an tnterpretation, itis not to be carried into execution, but re- 
ferred back to Parliament, who alone are competent to ascer- 
tain their own doubtful intention, by an explanatory amend- 
ment, 

But first, respecting “ the Kine’s Justices, although four 
acts of parliament liad enacted, that persons charged with trea- 
sonin freland might be tried in England, yet when attempted 
in the reign of Elizabeth, it was declared by her Judges Dyer 
and Wray, with the entire concurrence of Gerrarde, the At- 
torney General, that those acts, being contrary to the constitu- 
tion, were not law, and therefore could not be carried into. 
execution,” * Such a resistance by sages of the law, would lead: 
of course to a revision; and J must needs think it would not 
misbecome the wisdom or virtue of parliament, to declare by 
statute, such admonition to be a duty. 

Again: “ When Empson and Dudley, to fill the exchequer 
of the grasping Henry VET. had pillaged the people by act of 
parliament, they were in the end, as felons, hanged for so doing ; 
because the pretended statute they had so cruelly put in force, | 
was such as parliament had not authority to enact, being viola- 
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tive of the constitution, and subversive, as Sir Edward Coke 
remarked, of the “ birthright of the subject ;” and consequent- 
'y that eets® were not law, nor : statute, but a CORRUPTION 
hot vasto he holden for nought.” t—Here again was a most 
au ble resistener, although ‘a late tor preventing the op- 
pressive ood yuin of thousands. 

* By tne colour of which act (II Hen. VIP) savs Sir Ed. 
ed, svoking this fundamental law, (the law of JURTES), it 
smo citable what horrible oppressions and exactions, to 

urtoug of infinite numbers of people, were committed by 

- Rickard Empson, Kut. and Edmund Dudley, &c"—- 
‘andthe fearful ends of these two oppressors should deter 
others from committing the like, and shonid admonish parlia- 
ments, that, instead of this ordinary and precious trial per 
legion terree, they being not in absolute, and partial trials 
by discretian.” 

An Earl Typloft, a chancellor to Richard If. was also be- 
headed for acting upon the King’ warrant against law 
(Burnet’s Rich. If. p. 38.) 

For effectually illustrating the duty of resisting error or 
corruption in the shape of daw, it is convenient to put a strong 
eace. Thus, in the case of murder, Blackstone says, “ If any 
human law should allow or enjoin us to commit il, we are 
bound to trensgress that human law, or else we must offend 
beth the natural and the divine.” (1. 43.) It is equally obvi- 
ous, that we are alike ound to resist every injunction of human 
law which would involve us in disobedience to “ the natural or 
divine dec’s ve”’ law, contrary to justice or subversive of the 
inherent rights and liberties, or constetution of our country. 

The doctrine for which T am coniending is remarkably sus- 
tained in that declaration of the Prince of Orange which was 
inserted in the journals of parliament as the very basis of that 
revolution which sealed the downfall of the house of Stuart. 

It distinetly complained of the passively obedient and non- 
resisting conduct of the judges, proclaiming that “ none were 
bound toacknowledge or obey the judgments” of those unfaithi- 
fu! euardians of the laws and liberties of their country, as “ of 
no force and efficacy ;? roundly asserting how James ‘and his 
evil counsellors had managed, “ that so by these meaus they, 
“ having rendered themselves masters both of the affairs of the 
“ church, of the government the nation, and of the COURSE 
“ OF JUSTICE, and subjected them all to a despotic and arbi- 
“trary power, they might be ina capacity to maiutain and 
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“ execute their wicked designs by the assistance of the army, 
“ and thereby to enslave the nation.” 

Now, my Lord, by whom pre-eminently are unconstitutional 
acts of parliament to he “ holden for nought ?”— By whom pre- 
eminently is parliament to be admonished if not by thore dig- 
nified sages who, for their learning, capa: ity and jategrity, have 
been elevated to the bench of justice, as those who are to 
declare the law, and to officiate as guardians of the constitu- 
tion ¢ 

Do not these dignifted persons go their half-searly circuits, 
and, on extraordinary occasions, hold extraordinary commis- 
sions, for preserving or restoring order and tranquillity, and 
watching over the morals of the community; manifesting in 
their charges, that, as deputies of King, they are acting the 
part of monitors of the people; and that of course they are to 
report, or in other words, to “ present unto the King” the 
state in which they found, and in which they left, the coun- 
try! 

To what end these presen! ments ?—why, to this obvious end ; 
that, if necessary, new laws may be made where those in exis- 
tence are found insufficient. ‘This is put out of question by the 
20 stat. of Winton, c. VI. for inforcing the antient law for keep- 
ing the peace by the means of the counTY POWER. After re- 
citing the necessity of every man having in his house harness and 
arms, “‘ to keep the peace after the antient assize,” and enacting 
how each man, according to his pecuniary ability, shall be armed 
and provided, and “ sworn to armor ;” it proceeds to sav, “ and 
“the constables aforesaid shall present before JUSTICES 
“assigned such defaults as they do see in the country about 
‘‘ armor, &c.—and the JUSTICES assigned shall present at 
‘every parliament unto the King such defaults as they shall 
“find, and the King shall provide remedy therein. And 
“from henceforth let sheriffs take good heed, &c., that they 
“* shall follow the cry with the country, and after, as they are 
* bounden, to keep horse and armor so to do, and if there be 
‘‘any that do not, the defaults shall be presented by the 
“ coustables to the JUSTICES assigned, and after, by THEM 
“to the King, and the King will provide remedy as afore is 
“ said ;” that is, by new parliamentary enactments if the case 
require such remedy. : 

On a similar principle, Judge Gascoigne, having been asked 
by King Henry 1V, what he would do, if he saw one in his pre- 
sence kill A B, and an innocent person should be indicted and 
found guilty of the murder,—he answered, that he ought to re- 
spite the judgment, and relate the matter lo the King, in or- 
der tu procure hima pardon, which in that case was the re- 
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medy to be provided by the king; and similar presentments, 
for saving condemned persons in extraordinary cases, have be- 
come a frequent practice. But presentments of the other kind, 
for preventing both crimes and persecutions, would be generat, 
instead of occasional mercy. 

If then, for savine an innocent individual, Justices are to sus- 
pend the law's operation until they have “ presented unto the 
“ King’ sucha case, is it not equally incumbent on them so to 
suspend the eperation of that which is an unintelligible law, or 
that which is not a statute, but @ corruption, im cases affecting 
the lives or liberties of the entire community ?—must it not, on 
all such occasions, be a duty to the nation, to the king, and to. 
the parliament itself, to represent, in the respectful language of 
Plowden, bow parliament has been “ misinformed ;” for, as 
that writer further observes, errors ‘are not intended that any 
** one should be cancluded by them, which would be to oppress 
“mex wrongfully, which is indecent to be said of the legisla- 
“ture.” How amiable, then, the office of the judicial sage, 
thus acting the part of a guardian angel of the community, for 
its peace, its morals, and its happiness ! 

For the foregoing reasons, is it not apparent that whenever 
an indicted party, charged with the erimunal breach of a statute, 
might be Lrought before a court of law, he who presided on 
the Bench, would necessarily be required to note, whether such 
statute were, or were not, daz? And, if it proved an error, or 
a corruption, ought he not to recollect, that it was not his oath 
to “ administer” error cr corruption, but “ justice to all 
“men?” Or if the statute should, through self-contradiction 
or nonsense, prove unintedligidle, must not the accusation be 
therefore unintelligible? Who can understand the absurdity 
of “the Constitution, as by law established?” In any of 
these cases, would it not be incumbent on the Justice to state 
tothe Jury the uature of such “ defauits,” which were such 
as to prevent his putting their neighbour on his defence, and 
required of them a verdict of ‘Not Guilty 5” and that he should 
afterwards “ presen unto the king, the defasd’s which he had 
“found,” so that ** the king, through the pariiament, shoulé 
“ provide remedy liercin?” | 

A statute that stands in peed of a gloss, or an interpretation, 
must, as to the community at large, to whom it is addressed ag 
a rule of conduct, be considered as unintelligible, and conse- 
quently a nullity. A Judge, as any other person, might put 
on au obscure or equivocal statute his gloss or interpretation, 
but nothing of that hind could authorize the infliction of a pe- 
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aalty, or even the putting of an accused man on his trial ; for. 
that would be to substitute the opinion and the weld of an indi- 
vidual man, for the intention and the will of the legislature—- 
an act too preposterous to be thought of, 

If an indictment be a common law, that is a welf known cus- 
tom, too plain and palpable ever to have stood in need of being 
made a written daw, must we not understand that nothing can. 
pass for common law, but what must have come down to us 
unadulterated, as the universally known customs of our plain, 
unlettered Saxon ancestors, in.contradistinction to the subtleties 
of the Norman Jurists, who laboured, and not without some 
success, to poison our jurisprudence with the refinements, the. 
metaphysical, niceties, and the constructions piled on construc- 
tions of the tyrannical Roman code t—and.would it not be to 
insult a Jury, to expect them to receive as common law that. 
which, on its being mentioned, was not well known to them ; 
for, as toa Jury, nought else can be common law. Vf aught. 
heyond this be to be required of a Jury, it. must first be made 
hy statute, written, law, or it is no law for them to mforce in 
deference to any authority, against the conviction of their own 
minds. If this were not the case, that which was law one day. 
in the opinion of one Judge, might not be law the next day in 
the opinion of another Judge. 

It being a Judge’s oath ‘‘ that he will serve the King, and. 
“ indifferently administer justice to all men,” &c.—* and in 
“« default of duty, to be answerable to the King in body, lands, 
“and goods,” it seems to have been intended, that the party 
taking it should be thereby reminded of his allegiance to the 
King. But we know the slavish law notions introduced by the 
Normans, which oecasioned Selden to remark, ‘“ that majesty,” 
“ that now-a-days is wrapped up in the person of the King, 
‘was in Henry the Second’s time, imparted to the King and 
“ kingdom, asin the first times it was more related to the hing- 
** dom.’ —(Hist. & Polit. Dise., by Bacon, II. 45, 46.) 


We also know that, besides the allegiance due to our sove- 
seign lord the King, in whose person centres all executive 
power, there is a greater allegiance due to the sovereiguty of 
parliament with iis (egisdative authority and its ligitimate laws ; 
and, again, that a sill higher allegiance is owing to a still 
higher sovereigniy---tlie only one that is underived, original, 
and absoluie—that which is tnherent in the nation and its con- 
stitution. ‘Ehis, then, is an allegiance, from an obligation to 
which no form of words, no inferior duty, no office or commis- 
sion can free us, or can diminish its force. This allegiance 
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ought, therefore, to be ever present to the mind of every Judge 
and every Jury; for, as the conservation of the constitution is 
the sum of the duties of the king and of the parliament,* so 
must it be the paramount duty of those functionaries. 

Seeing these matters in the light, in which they are now 
placed, 1 confess, my Lord, that when I take a retrospect of 
the furious war carried on in the courts of law against Par- 
liamentary Reformers for several years past, by parties inte. 
rested in upholding that usurpation of the rotten-borough oli- 
garchs which is the direst curse that ever befel our nation— 

even its civil wars not eacepted—and which usurpation may, 
with little of hyperbole, be deemed the SOLE cause of all its 
calamity, all its evil, all its miservy,—I am not able to compre- 
hend how his Majesty's Justices, in their dignified capacity of 
sages of the law, guardians of the public morals, impartial 
justiciaries between power and the people, and the proper 
“‘ admonishers” of the Parliament, have so long failed to — 
the true “ defaults” in which that law-war originated and i 
continued—* defaults,” on the part of the treasonable siaitins 
ers, as notorious as the sun at noon; norean I understand for 
what cause those sages. those guardians of the laws, and con- 
sequently of the Constitution, have so long neglected to “ pre- 
sent unto the King” that greatest and worst “ DEFAULT,” 
in his kingdom, that his Majesty might have provided remedy 
therein, through the medium of the Parliaments. 

Having thus expatiated on the Constitution and on the high 
and heneficial prerogative of his Majesty’s Justices, | may now 
return to the topic of our JURIES. It hath been shown, that 
the /Jocal jury of our country, being a vital part of the Con- 
stitution, is, therefore, of more dignity, and was of prior exist. 
ence, to the daw. This, combined with its conservative and 
protective office, manifests its inestimable value and its sacred 
character, As the L&GtsnatureE, through the principle of 
representation, is to be considered as the civil branch of the 
Constitution in the gross, or in substance; so the Loca 
Jury, through the same principle, is to be esteemed the Con- 
stitution in miniature, or in essence. Hence we of necessity 
see, that the first duty and obligation of a juror is allegiance 
to the Constitution; a duty and obligation from which no- 
thing cau absolve him, or set him free. 

This allegiance being, therefore, our guide in the interpreta- 
tion aud right understanding of his oath, “a true verdict to 
give according to the evidence,” so it must be his duty in the 
box, equally with that of the King’s Justice on the bench, to 
consider if a statute, or other basis, on hich 4a prosecution 13 
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founded, be, or be not, in reality Jaw. If the result should be 
that the accusation had not Jaw for its basis, it must be a false 
accusation, and no guilt can have occurred. When there was 
no quilt, there could not be evidence of guilt, aud their verdict 
must be ‘* Wot Guilty.” Although feels should be proved by 
fiftv witnesses, yet, if i those facts there was no breach of law, 
no crime, no guilt, then the only right verdict must be « Not 
Guilty.” : 

All that has been said on the subject of “ the Justices as- 
signed”’ rejecting error, corruption, or absurdity, as well as un- 
intellizible, or equivocal language in the garb of statute law ; 
as well ag on withholding their sanction from subtilties and so- 
phistries which cannot be common law, equally claims the at- 
fention of every Jurer, who, in all those particulars, lies under 
the same obligations as the Magistrate on the beach, 

tespecting the written law, the difficulty does not seem to 
be much, as, if a statute do not speak plain, it is to be referred 
back for its amendment to those by whom it was made: but 
with respect to unwrilten law, itis otherwise ; for if a Judge 
should take the course which is sometimes taken, a plain Juror 
may be insensibly bewildered, should a lie be told that the 
common law is the perfection of reason (a very convenient dog- 
ma for lawyers of « Norman extraction)—and should logical 
reasoning, through syllogism on syllogism, refinement on refine- 
ment, construction on construction, be resurted to, how shall a 
plain Juror, called from the plough or the shop, who has never 
been the pupil of logicians or special pleaders, comprehend 
those niceties or sublimities in raticcination, by which a learned 
Judge, if so inclined, may proceed to lay down the law. Do 
we not here, my Lord, perceive the right and proper intend- 
ment of our old Saxon Constitution, which was the act of a 
sagacious, though illiterate people in a rude age — namely, that 
crimes should be matter so plain and palpable, as not to re- 
quire explanation above the capacity of the husbandman or 
the shopkeeper; and that no man endowed with common sense 
can misunderstand the ev'dence of them; and, therefore, pro- 
vides that Juries be drawn indifferently from the learned and 
the unlearned? And do we not equally perceive, that if we, 
even of this age, had our Constitution now to make, we could 
not take a course more wise or beneficent? Until this very 
hour, I myself believed in the dogma, erroneously declaring the 
common law to be the perfection of reason, but I now discern 
my errcr, and, as 1 conceive, the cause of it, It is, indeed, 
most true, that “ nothing which is contrary to reason is law- 
ful ;" (Co, Lit, 96.) and the dogma in question seems to have 
been set down as the converse of that proposition ; whereas, 
when applied to the cozzmon law, which is mere well known 
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wational custom, it certainly is no such thing, but a mere Ingli- 
flown encomium on the scievce, evinced in the warm imagina- 
tion of some enthusiast in the profession. 

Were we erroneously to receive the encomium as a true defi- 
nition of the common law, we must in that case admit, that if 
would then be a niental forest, as boundiess in extent aud as 
unfenced in, asthe human mind; a forest as full of mazes and 
labyrinths, of intricacies and perplexities, of obscurities anc 
crooked paths, as that intellectual region is known to be; m- 
stead of a very limited and secure fence d warden of well known 
aational customs? That the restricted view of common law is 
more eorrect than the professional panegyric, giving it an unli- 
mited extent to the very ‘perfection of reasou,”’ will be seen 
when we discriminate between a particular custom and a gene- 
ral custom. ‘The former may be Jaw in one county, because of 
its being, from time immemorial, a weld known custom of that 
county ; but have no authority whatever in those counties where 
itis unknown. Of this nature is the law of gavelkind in herbs, 
while Trial by Jury, as being the well known custom through- 
out England, is law throughout England. 

The common law in Scotland cannot be the same as the com- 
mon law in England, because of the difference, in several re- 
spects, in the national customs ; and because, at the Union, each 
retained its own Jaw and law courts, ‘This difference shows 
the incorrectness of the panegyrical definition of the professioa. 

Again: By the 3ist of Edw. IIT. 5. 4. c. 18, it was ordained 
that © ‘subjects i in Treland shall use the same daws with the Eng- 
lish; but, so far as the common law is concerned, who can 
imagine the possibility of the well knowe customs of Ireland, 
being the same as the wed! known customs of England 2 Being 
different, the panegyrical definition is a fallacy. "No: > it comes 
to this—that common law, whether local or universal, can only 
be such, so far as the custom is well knowa in the country 
where it is to be a rude of conduct. 

Having detected this dangerous error, we are now prepared 
to disallow much of what learned sages are in the too frequent 
habit of calling daw; namely, opinions, and interpretations, 
delivered from a judicial bench; and even arbitrary prece- 
dents unfounded in any known custom, or in rectitude. 

Thus, a wholesouie check may be put upon that injurious 
manufacture of law in the Courts; which Courts have therein 
been perhaps far more prolific than the legislature itself; and 
in which manufacture the king’s justices have been the inven- 
tors, and master workmen, and juries have very often been 
made unwittingly the journeymen. 

Jurors ought, however, to understand, and ever to keep in 
mind, that the learned and profound Selden was right, when 
he said that “ the freemen of England had in their own hands 
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© doth the legis/ative and the juridicial power, and therefore, 
“next under God, the absolute dominion over themselves, and 
“* their estates.” 

Jurors ought consequently te reflect that, as the real deci- 
sion of causes is in the people’s Juries, who are in fact the 
judges, while the king’s justices on the bench are their asses- 
sors for declaring the law; so those juries ought to be ex- 
tremely circumspect how they give verdicts on glosses or inter- 
pretations, instead of authorized declarations of what, inde- 
pendent of the possibility of doubt, is actual law. A CRIME 
by written law can be proved by simply reading the statute, 
and a CRIME by uneeritien law must, 2s already observed, be 
a matter so plain and palpable, that the most unlearned man on 
a Jury can perfectly understand a plain mivarnished declaration 
of the law, whichis to be the criterion of crime or no crime. 

For what may be farther advanced on this important subject, 
to which circumstances seem to have excited in the public 
much attention, the preface to my Bill of Rights and Liberties 
might be referred to, but as the present argument would be 
otherwise defective, the most essential parts of it shall be here 
repeated, 

“ It is well known what absurd fancies, what strained analo- 
gies, what far-fetched constructions, and fictions of law, go to 
the composition of a lawyer’s opinion; as, when a stupid rioter 
ina mob that cannot withstand a few constables, at the distance 
of two hundred miles from the Palace, shall seize on a pucket 
pistol, it shall be interpreted a treasonable conspiracy “ to at- 
“tack, fight with, kill, and destroy the soldiers, troops, and 
“ forces of our lord the king,” (who happens to have an army of 
more than one hundred thousand of these soldiers,) as well as 
to kill the king himself, surrounded by several regiments of 
guard, and to overturn the state. 

Such being the monstrous license of cunstruction, twin sister 
to “ the fiend Discretion,” and full as crafty, bloody, and in- 
exorable in the work of Despotism, it is incumbent on JURTES, 
never in any case whatever to dake on trust from hired accusers, 
or even from a Justice on the Bench, in deference to their 
learning, what they or he shall please to call Common Law. 

Itis, indeed, high time, that, for restraining within some 
bounds the prolific dwin fiends, and putting an end to the glo- 
rious uncertainty of our law, that this same Common Law were 
digested in a common sense code, and that whenever dmend- 
ments or additions were wanted, the same might be supplied— 
not by the twin fiends—not by the assessors of Juries—not by 
Juries themselves, but—by those alone, who have authority to 
make law, namely, the Legislature. 


Meanwhile let every JUROR, as one of the People, as ore 
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who ought to have been impartially drawn from the people by 
the Shenff, which Sheriff ought to have been, as in time past he 
was, elected by the People,—let every JUROR be on his guard 
against the danger to his country, to himself and his posterity, 

from the practice of manufacturing crimes out of unsubstantiad 
analogies, unconnected circumstances, and artfully fine-spun 
eonstructions. 

To this end, until a common sense code of common law shal! 
become an infallible guide, a JUROR has only to depend on 
the common sense he himself possesses, end absolutely to de- 
termine, that on two points, he will he governed by that alone. 
Ju the first place, that he will not be inveigled into the folly and 
wickedness of crune maxing by construction, when that cov- 
struction #s too fine spun for his intellect, or too suspicious for 
his moral adoption. Aud secondly, that, in the administration 
of criminal Jaw, he will not join in any ‘verdict of‘ “guilty,” 
other than on the fud/ eonviction of his own widerstanding, and 
the conscientious belief of his own muy. 

Although the Bench were occupied by a Solomon for wis- 
dom, and an Aristides for integrity, its opinion is nothing to 
him, tf it do not convince him. tis HE whose duty to his 
country it Is tojudge, a duty Ae cannot tr ansfer , and he must 
judge according to the ibe which God has given him, and to 
‘his conscience, “untutored by avy other person, or he ts for- 
sworn; for his oath i is, that HE © will we// and truly (ry, and 
“ true de Liverance make’ between “ the king and the prisouer;’ 
which shows that the trying and the judgment must be HIS; 
and that justice requires he shall duly consider if any law have 
been violated, and what daw. 

Crimes avainst the state calling for punishment ought to be 
sO palpable, as not to be misunderstood by plain men, because 
the constitution, in its Trial by Jury, has put into the hands of 
plain men its preservation. 

All attempts, therefore, to sophisticate and poison tts mode 
of trial, by refinements or subtilties of any kind, aud, worst of 
all, by bench influence, unaccompanied by a Juror’s convic- 
lion, are highly criminal, as stabs to that constitution, of which 
Trial by Jury is an essential feature. 

Here, my Lord, I close this letter. In one more it is my in- 
tention to address you on another subject, which loudly calls 
for presentments from “ the Justices assigned unto the King” 
of great “ defaults ;” as well as tor their admonitions” — the 
Parliament ; namely, the familiar, but unconstitutio.al practice 
of carrying the law into execution by aa instrument uaknown 
to the jaw, and abhorrent to the constitution. Meanwhile, I 
have the honour to be, My Lord, &e., 

JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 
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CORONATION AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
ce. 


The celebration of the Coronation at this plaee has com- 
pletely failed in the end proposed by ministers, in the repetition 
of this unnecessary, expensive, and absurd ceremony ; namely, 
to raise the drooping loyalty of an oppressed and poverty- 
stricken people, suffering under the complicated wrongs of a 
grinding system of taxation, the result of the most profligate 
administration of government that ever oppressed and disgraced 
a civilized country, 

With a view to procure some expression or, atleast, profes- 
sion of loyalty, on this great occasion, the loyal Corporation of 
this town (which is perhaps the most opulent corporate body in 
the kingdom) agreed to place at the disposai of the Mayor the 
sum of 1000/., adding that he was not to be limited to that 
sum should more be thought necessary. Of this liberal award 
his worship has evidently availed himself, as it is believed that 
upwards of 2,000/. have been expended for the accomplishment 
of this valuable purpose. Accordingly, the most expensive 
preparations were immediately commenced—furnaces were 
built in two different parts of the town for roasting oxen whole, 
three fountains were also erected in the most public places for 
rusning strong ale; and one fountain on the Sandhull, in front 
of the Exchange, for running wine ; various prizes were also 
offered to the watermen on the Tyne for a boat race on the 
river; the poor in the Freemens’ Hospitals, and the prisoners 
in the Gaol and House of Correction were promised 58. each 
to make merry on the occasion, and drink his Majesty's health ; 
and even the paupers in the different poor-houses were ordered 
to be provided with a plentiful dimer of roast-beef, plumb- 
pudding, and ale on the occasion. ‘The loyal gentry were in- 
vited to attend the Mayor and Corporation to church, and a 
large party of them were also invited to a grand civic dinner at 
the Mansion-house. A ball in the evening at the Assembly- 
rooms, for the ladies and gentlemen, was intended to close the 
public un.usements of the day. A variety of entertainmeuts 
being thus provided for ail classes, public expectation was, of 
course, raised very high. ‘Cheprincipal streets presented the pleas- 
ing appearance of a well dressed moving muititude, and every 
thing indicated the return of a high-day or holiday. Between nine 
and ten the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council met in 
secret divan, aud voted a loyal congratulatory address “ to the 
King’s most excellent Majesty.” They afterwards proceeded to 
Caurch, accoinpanied by the police officers, aud a very smail 
muster of ultra-loyal geutlemen, mostly placemen, pensioners, 
or dependants on the beauuty of the Corporation.—RKeturned 
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from church, what was the surprise of the Corporate body {6 
find that the wine fountain which they had erected and deco- 
yated at a great expence was taken possession of by *‘ the rab- 
ble rout,” and that the elegant Crown, which bad been richly 
carved and gilt, and placed on a crimson velvet cushion on the 
top of the fountain, now graced the head of a low pleberan, to 
the infinite amusement of the surrounding multitude, who 
seemed to have lost all reverence for this grand symbol of 
royalty,—which was afterwards, by the united suffrages of the 
people, consigned to the care of the river gods. ‘The civic 
band therefore, instead ef giving a public example of their 
loyalty and attachment to the system by drinking his Majesty’s 
health onthe Sandhill, amidst the assembled multitude, as js 
usual on all public occasions, wisely shrunk from public obser- 
vation, and retired into the Guildhall, where it is said they 
quietly drank the King’s health--a sentinient certainly not 
‘echoed by avy in the vast multitude, Some of the few who en- 
joyed the wine gave “ the Queen,” which was oft repeated aud 
re-echoed with enthusiasm ; but “ the King” was vever heard, 
and no man said “ God tiess him!” «.t the different. beer 
fountains none partook but a few of tlic lowest of the rabble, 
many of whom seemed previously to ‘have got drunk. The 
name of the Queen was every where repeated with enthusiastic 
rapture, and effigies of her Majesty were par#ded through the 
streets, accompanied by the loud plaudits of the populace. The 
distribution of the roasted oxen presented a most interesting 
scene. The people resented the insult offered thera by return- 
ing the morsels of meat thrown at them, and pelting the dis— 
tributers of the corporation bribe from the stages on which 
they were elevated. ‘They also broke down the fountains, fur- 
naces, and other erections, and tore up the leaden pipes, and 
forcibly dragged through the streets large portions of the 
roasted oxen to the Muansion-house, with oaths and impreca- 
tions on his worship, and left them in the Court before his 
door, they were afterwards consigned to the river. The Crown 
was every where an object of attack.—One which had been 
placed on a Crane at ‘one of the roasting stations was attacked’ 
‘by brickbats, till hanging in tatters a sailor ascended the emi- 
nence aud tore it down, placing in its stead a large printed 
jabel, with the Queen on it, which produced the most 
yapturous burst of public feeling and acclamations 
Neweastle, July 23, 1821. T. W. 
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SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN DISTEMPER, 
BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
(Continued from p. 100.) 


FIRST EXHIBITION.—I1S21. 


Painter.—\* isa pretty mocking of the life. 
Poet.——-————-— - I'll say of it, 
It tutors nature: amen strife, 
Lives in these touches, livelier than in life. 
Timon of Athen. SHAK ESPRAREs 


96. A view of the Surrey Institution, By Spencer 
Anight, an upright, possesses considerable merit in de- 
sign and perspective, but is somewhat hard in outline 
and dry in color. The lights are thrown across the build- 
ing with a broad and masterly effect, and the shadows 
harmonize admirably with the brighter tones of the pic- 
ture. In this subject Mr. K. is perfectly at home ; and 
it is a source of regret to us, that he should ever be 
tempted from matter of fact to matter of imagination. 
We have heretofore, not without pain, detected him 
trifling at blind-man’s buff in the fields of fancy, and we 
fear that the prurient follies and tricks of a young old 
age, have not yet resigned their votary into the hands of 
prudence. Mr. Sloppail Stoddart’s portfolio supplies us 
with these misgivings, and we earnestly say, ‘ Goknight 
and sin no more. 

99. A Monster of Consumption. By William Cali- 
pash Court ass. The form of this extraordinary mountain 
of flesh reminds us very forcibly of the design of the late 
Daniel Lambert; but in simplicity of composition and 
purity of outline, there is a material difference in favour 
of that lamented artist. Mr. C. has taken considerable 
pains with the subject before us, the effects of which are 
particularly visible in its tun-like abdomen, and fixed 
purple complexion ; nor is the half-emptied phial on the 
mantel, labelled * Hav Medicinale, without - merit. 
There is little mind, however displayed on this huge 
canvass; and for our own part, we think it more calcu- 
lated for the shew -pole of a Bartholomew Fair theatre 


than the walls of the dining room which it is intended 
lo qruce. 


Vou. Vil. No. @. 
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102. Lickspettle Jack. By John Wall Brook Ward 
Ratskins. An excellent device Vfaith, true to the life 
and to eharacter. Jmprovers in impudence, licentiates in 

latrociny, and priggers in purser-ships, may study this 
precious little bijou. with various and endless advantage. 
Mr. R. evidently sat down to this work con amore : and 
if the subjeet is mean, let it be remembered that Mr. R. 
excels in low subjects. Jan Steen pleases, notwithstand- 
ine his vulgarity ;—and possessed of such delectable me- 
chanical skil, why should not our English minion 
atehieve an equal reputation ? 

108. Protestant Ascendancy. By Thomas Leather- 
bridge. A very ravenous animal, of a jealous and cruel 
spirit, is here represented snarling ‘a a poor meck crea- 
ture from the hills of Philosophy, called Toleration, while 
his forepaws rest possessively on a laic ¢ 


carcass, aud hits 
‘-brisules— 





Stand on end 
Like gailis upoa the trettal porcupine, 
In respect of execution this is a very contemptible piece 
of work, and evidences that drivelling me: Hoerily Which 
Mr. L. was herr to at his birth, and which he seems to be 
taking especial care of in his progress to 
taker’s. 

V4. Deew of Peterloo, as if appeared on the niorit- 
ang of the Vith of August, ISVS. By Josephus But- 
worth Sharp. This picture al firt sight puzzled 
exceedingly ; nor could we discover the Aiea on 
whieh it was painted, til a friend kindly informed us, 
that Mr. S. being she ne ighted and filled with ak NOIRE 
to master the subject, devised the original plan of work- 
ing froma powerful telescope affixed to the chimney of 
Mr. Buxton’s house, a medium which naturally trans~ 
formed the pebbles and road-sand into stones of bulk 
and the drifted straw-blades and 
sticks and bludgeons. Unhappily, 


the under- 


aX» 
dead grass into stout 
however, the artist's 


memory being defective, in reducing the scale of his work 
he forgot to reduce these objects on the fore and middle 
“round, and the consequence is thal we have a sufficienc ‘y 
of hedge-stakes for a parish inclosure, and as many cart- 
loads of stones as would paye half Manchester. The 
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tameness of colour in the foreground is gently relieved 
by a judicious sprinkling of blood: and this idea serves 
the further purpose of telling a story, which the specta- 
lor otherwise had been deprived of.. Nota single figure 
is introduced in the whole composition; the scene is 
awfully silent, and tranquil as accomplished murder. 
** It smells of Golgotha,” as Miss Golightly says. 

115. The Deviton Two Sticks. By Chartes Murrain, 
is a delizhtful specimen of native talent improved by 
observation and study. This artist is perfectly at home 
in the facetious; and had he painted his own laughter- 
moving _ and manner, could net have wrodanel a 
happier spark of pictorial wit. Since the days of ‘ Hellish 
Breughel, no master, that we are acquainted with, has 
so fully entered into the peculiar spirit of that eccentric 
hut. incomparable genius. Mr. M. possesses a vast fund 
of invention, a sensitive taste of the monstrous, and a 
tremendous power of combination, which we hope long to 
see industricusly exerted for the "benefit of the present 
zeneration and all future ages. Dr. Plushington re- 
cently recommended him ¢ The Pillory’ as a good sub- 
ject ; but whether in jest or earnest we have not heard: 
/n sober sadness we opine it an admirable suggestion, 
What think you, Mr. Murrain ? 

119. The Sermon on the Mount. By Richard Blue- 
cow of Liverpool. tn the Grosvenor gallery there is a 
noble work of Claude on this subject; but that charming 
painter has sacrificed the character and expression of the. 
Heures lo the dis ‘play of one of the most gorgeous land- 
scapes that ever glowed in the eye of fancy. Our artist 
lias reversed this conception, and wisely made his scener 
aud accessories sllogether subservient to the mind which 
animetes the various forms that people his noble canvas. 
The divine attributes of Christianity receive increased 
Beauly from the sweetly tender pencil of Mr. Bluecow ; 
and the air of melting charity altogether superhuman 
which beams in the face of the heavenly preacher, will 
do more to recommend the faith * once delivered to the 
saints,’ than fifty episcopal or archi-episcopal sermons, 
Ht Mr. B. adheres to sacred subjects, and confines him- 

eelf tu the stores of his own pure and unsullied mind for 
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their illustration, we have no hesitation in prognosti- 
cating his speedy attamment of ali those honors so 
eminently due to such rare and precious talents. This 
masterpiece was purchased for Lambeth, but is not yet 
paid for, a circumstance that fills us with unwonted 
annie. 


124. A Widowed Wife. By Sloppail Stoddart. 
Why, truly, Mr. S. this is an intolerably wretched joke. 
If you could not have prevailed on your mistress to sit, 
there surely was no need for putting your simpering self 
into petticoats. If your features Want manliness of ex- 
pression, it does not follow that you should pass muster 
in womanly weeds; if your sense and temperament ap- 
proach not the level of your natural sex, there may be 

something of presumption in your aping any thing like 
respectability i in the female character. For decency’s 
sake, doffthese damnable disguises. An ass in his pro- 
per sphere is a respectable animal, but an ass in a lion’s 
skin were a township’s laughing stock. Be warned 
therefore --Punchinello is a mirth: inspiri ny rogue on 
his own boards, but when he steps therefrom to intrude 
with his mimicry, on domestic grief, he will find his re- 
ward in the pump-trough or at “the rope’s end. 


135. The ambitious Butterman, or Duke cum Dor- 
set. By Charles Wheyface Flour. 


The glorious fault of angels and of gods, 


was certainly never more cleverly qualified than in this 
speaking picture. A poor yellow-f. ced hunch-backed 
sickly creature (representing Mr. Dorset) presiding at 
his own table with a brace of Royal Dukes, whose amia- 
ble condescension and friendly attention bespeak the 
lively sense they entertain of the dignified manners and 
intellectual conversation of their sapient host, is a sight 
but seldom witnessed even in this free country, where 
the scum rises to the top as naturally as the dregs fall to 
the bottom of the social barrel, and where the king and 
the cobbler alike maintain their authority by the sérap. 
We have before quarrelled with Mr. &.’s colouring: he 
seems to have studied if ina chalkpit 


